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4 The Complexity of America 


B xi A 

Mr. Perry: Bigness is an American characteristic—almost our na- 
ional trade-mark. We love bigness, and we even brag about it. On the 
ther hand, we dislike bigness. Big business frightens us, but we are 
oud of it. Big government worries us, but we turn to it for help when 
ve cannot solve our own problems. 

Appleby, you have spent fourteen years in Washington in such jobs 
is Under-Secretary of Agriculture and Assistant Director of the Budget, 
nd you know intimately the working of our government. You have 
so been a newspaper publisher. You have seen bigness in government 
ind bigness in private organization. 


Mr. Apptesy: Yes, I have seen it both places, and I have seen some 
yeople take bigness in stride, and I have seen some people very quickly 
yaffled by it. I knew an advertising man a good many years ago who 
nade a great success of selling advertising at 70 cents an inch in a small 
laily paper. He was hired later to sell advertising on a paper having a 
ate of $14.00 an inch. He could never convince himself that any adver- 
ising was worth $14.00 an inch, and so he soon quit and began selling 
ife insurance. 


Mr. Perry: Grodzins, have you lived with bigness? 


Mr. Gronzins: I not only have lived with it, but I am living with it 
ight now. After all, here we are in a big city at a big university on a 
ig radio network, and some of us even have a big headache on Sunday 
norning, and it seems quite clear to me that bigness is not our trouble. 
[here is something else besides bigness, is there not, Appleby? 


Mr. Appiesy: Yes, it is the presence of multiple and varied bignesses; 
t is complexity. 

Mr. Grovzins: Complexity, I think, is the word, and the common 
elief around is that this complexity is bad because individuals are lost 
ind frustrated and unhappy; that big institutions are unmanageable; 
hat industrial urban conditions have sundered our enjoyment or even 
yur understanding of life. I would like to say right at the very begin- 
ring that I disagree with these views even though they have been the 
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| 
dominant views of social analysis for perhaps the last century or so. 
This was the view of Marx, of Durkheim, of the great German soci- 
ologist Weber, even of Freud. I think that all these people emphasized | 
only the harsher side of complex modern civilization, and I would like 
at the beginning to place my vote in favor of big civilization. | 


| 


Mr. Perry: But civilization does present us, does it not, with in- 
numerable problems? You have mentioned slums. In every big city i 
there are large areas which are blighted by changes which we do not 
know how to control. There are other problems, some of them large, 
some of them small—problems of traffic, of how to decide what to do. 
in our private affairs, of how to relate ourselves to our job and to gov- 
ernment. Are not these problems too difficult for the ordinary man in| 
our big and complex society? 


Mr. Appresy: I do not think that these problems are too big, but I 
think that it is very important for us to recognize them. There is some 
justification, of course, for people to feel a certain smallness about 
themselves and their roles in society when they are single members of | 
very large working organizations and when they see the vast number | 
of varied organizations with many and various functions and sub-_ 
functions and all kinds of specialization of labor. Out of all this’ 
emerges a great interdependence of people, general dependence on the 
state of the general economy, general involvement in foreign affairs. 
It is a very real situation to which we have to address ourselves. 


Mr. Gropzins: All this is true, and I would like to make it just a 
little bit more specific. My general position is that certainly complex | 
civilization makes life difficult and perhaps in some respects more | 
difficult than in primitive societies or in totalitarian societies where | 
people do what they are told. On the other hand, I believe that these 
difficulties are counterbalanced by very real advantages—advantages 
which allow us in a free society to develop our skills, to develop our | 
own personality, and to find a niche for ourselves where we can be. 
happy even though we are different—and despite the McCarthys, ‘| 
might add. : : 

Mr. Perry: You do not think that the big society standardizes and 
suppresses dissent and variation? ) 

Mr. Gropzins: No, not at all. On the contrary, I think that beneath 
the surface uniformity of American life, for example, there are many 
places, small areas, in which people can get off and enjoy themselves. 
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Mr. Avpresy: The very division of labor which makes our complex- 
y also enriches life. People have many more kinds of work to choose 
mong; many more varieties of forms of self-expression. They can do 
hings that they were never able to do in more primitive times when 
ney were fishing and hunting and fighting in the crude business of 
mple subsistence. It was simple. 


Mk. Gropzins: But despite my optimism, I think that your optimism, 
ppleby, goes just a little too far. If we take the conditions, for example, 
‘slums in our modern American cities, it is unquestionably true that 
is more difficult for people to do something about their own neigh- 
orhood problems than it is for people in more primitive communities. 
fhere is the whole institutional complex in which cities—a city like 
hicago—must run to the state house to get power to do something 
bout the slums; there is the problem of a single citizen who can find 
© point of contact and no point of leverage for his activity, whereas in 
mpler communities where some conditions exist, perhaps you can 
ove ten miles up the river and start all over again. 


Mr. Apptesy: I spent six months in India not long ago, and certainly 

did not see there any great facility for curing the slum problem; at 
past 70 per cent of the people of India live in slums. No such per- 
entage of the people live in slums here. The problems and the difficul- 
és involved in eradicating slums now are the difficulties of our ad- 
ancement. It is a good deal like the difficulties of playing the piano as 
ontrasted with the difficulties of beating a tribal drum; we have a 
nore complicated instrument, but it is capable of serving us much 
nore richly. 


Mr. Gropzins: The piano has its own complexity, however, and its 
wn difficulties. I would agree with you that we have more material 
ssources to work with here than those people in India do, but we 
ave this huge institutional complex. The very difficulty of putting 
our finger on something really makes for disadvantages which arise 
ut of complexity. This is what a recent author meant when he said 
yat the individual has no sure center for his life, no plan for life; that 
e is bored at work; that he is restless at play; and that he in many 
ases is just simply confused. He does not know where to go from here 
) get something done, whereas in smaller communities the neighbors 
an get together and make these decisions and can make their decisions 
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effective. This, I think, despite my general optimism about this issue 
complexity, is really a difficulty of modern society. 


Mk. Perry: Is it not also the case that even though there are greatert 
opportunities and resources, the individual frequently is unable to find! 
them? Assuming that there are many jobs available, an individual who} 
does not have a job may be completely lost and frustrated in trying? 
to find one, because the civilization and society in which he lives are 30) 
great that he does not know where to go or how to begin. hd 


Mr. Apptesy: This is really a problem in comparisons, it seems tot 
me. I would not say anything in disproof of the existence of problems: 
of this kind, but the question is whether we have fewer such problems} 
or problems at a more advanced level really entailing the enjoymentt 
of greater riches than people in more primitive societies. The unem-: 
ployment in India is chronically worse than-it is in America at the 
bottom of a depression. 


Mr. Gropzins: But is it worse that it was in America, let us says) 
in 1850? . 


Mr. Apptesy: Yes, it is. The under-utilization of manpower inl 
India, partly because of lack of technologically advanced methods3 
of work, partly because of backwardness in all phases of life, means} 
that the people there have less opportunity to engage their efforts} 
profitably than people in our society at any time in our history. . 


Mr. Perry: Certainly the problems are real whether they are greater} 
than those of other societies or not. We have problems of complexity} 
if for no other reason than that we think we have them. Maybe it! 
was easier and maybe it was harder in other societies, but nevertheless} 
our problems are hard for us. We cannot escape complexity; we are} 
with it and with these problems. What I would like to know is how} 
we can live with them. Can we manage our complexities? I confess 


that I like the complexity of our society, but I am worried and baffled | 
about certain aspects of it. 


of societies, while in detail we have the most highly organized one. 
The tempo of change from revolution against authority and from 
pioneering simplicity to a tremendous complexity of interdependence 
has been such that we have not at all caught up in this particular. 


; 
} 
Mr. Apptesy: In general terms we have one of the least =a 
With all our specialized learning we have advanced little in our i 


So 
we -¥ 
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cious learning about living together and living with complexity in 
is new and great interdependence. We need rather desperately, I 
unk, to turn more of our attention to organization, to structure, 
D irinistration, to decision-making, and to the skills of membership 
ssential to a popularly oriented society and to popular government. 
hese are the new problems of complexity. 


Mr. Gropzins: Appleby, I am glad to hear at least that you do not 
aink that this is the best of all possible worlds and that you think 
mere really are some troubles which face us. My position is that this 
a difficult world; I would not minimize these difficulties. My further 
sition is that the difficulties are worth it; they pay off in terms of 
“man satisfactions and in terms of the development of human 
ersonality. 

But I would disagree with your last statement, which seems to me 
imply that we must be more organized in direct programs of par- 
cipation in large-scale government. I think that political nonaction, 
litical apathy, is an essential democratic freedom; I think that such 
action is frequently more apparent than real, because a great deal 
political action is carried out within the small groups into which 
ple are organized. But even when the apathy is real, it is potentially 
s dangerous than enlistments of population groups and mass pro- 
ams of participation. To whip up these programs, to enforce par- 
ipation is, in my opinion, to destroy democracy, because those who 
orce participation in government, in the end, I think, have to dic- 
te to the participants. 


Mr. Perry: Is not one of our troubles that we have too much gov- 
nment and too much running to government, too many large 
essure groups formed to exert influence on government? Would not 
ur problems be more manageable if the size and complexity of 
overnment were somehow reduced? 


Mr. Appresy: This is a relative question. I have not suggested 
lat government is the sole means for handling our complexity. My 
lew is that we ought to use government for the solution of our com- 
lex problems when we need to use government for that purpose; 
lat we ought to be more willing to use government; that we ought 
) be open-minded about it instead of being consistently hostile to 
1¢ idea. But I think that there are reforms to be made in both private 
‘ganization and in public organization that would facilitate our ad- 
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vance. On the other hand, I would like to emphasize my belief that 
the government has not been called upon very much with reference — 
to our new complexity. | 


Mr. Perry: Is our government not too big, particularly our national 
government? 


Mr. Appesy: I think not. Our national government is big chiefly 
in dealing with functions which date back to the administration of 
George Washington. The largest part of the government—80 per 
cent of it, in fact—is constituted by the defense establishment, the 
Post Office Department, the Treasury Department—agencies which 
go back to the beginning of government. The Post Office itself repre- 
sents a good 20-25 per cent of all the personnel working for the 
national government. I hear no one complaining that the Post Office 
Department is too large; I do hear complaints about the afternoon 
mail deliveries which have been dropped; I hear other complaints 
about reduction in postal service under an economy wave. We can 
dismiss 25 per cent of our fear of big government when we dismiss 
our concern about the Post Office Department. 


Mr. Gropzins: I think that I share Perry’s view that it is possible 
for the government to go too far; that there is a continuum beyond 
which we get into danger. If the government begins to supply all the 
cues for our action, if we achieve no satisfaction without direct direc- 
tives from government, then we get into the situation of the totali- 
tarian government where all life is directed, or substantially all, at 
least, from some central point. This is an end very much to be avoided. 


Mr. Appresy: I think that it is a common belief that we move to 
authoritarianism by democratically extending the scope of govern- 
ment, but I have yet to see that demonstrated. The danger of authori- 
tarianism, I think, is in a breakdown, an inadequacy, a failure to 
utilize democratic government sufficiently. We have paid a whole lot 
of attention to the dangers, which I will admit, of government’s tak- 
ing on too many functions, government’s being too arbitrary. It is 
a matter of judgment about what government should take on, but I 
think that we ought to pay at least equal attention to the problems 
of private discipline. What about the constraints under which we live 
which are constraints that are produced by all our private organiza- 
tions—each one of them full of manifold disciplines? We do not 
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r -pay the same attention to those things. I am inclined to think that 
the total amount of discipline under which we live in our society has 


grown vastly more rapidly and more in total in the private field than 
the disciplines of government under which we are pushed around 
and regimented. 


Mr. Perry: Regardless of the size of the government, whether it is 


too big or too small, it seems to me that it is very difficult for a demo- 


cratic government to solve problems in regard to which there are 
wide disagreements of opinion or deep conflicts of interest. How 
can government, without being dictatorial, solve our problems when 
our problems involve these deep divisions of interest and feeling? 


Mr. Gropzins: I want to try a first answer to that. But, first of all, 
let me say in response to what Appleby said last that I agree with 
him that the problem is to avoid any single source in the community, 
whether it be public government or private government—to avoid 
allowing any one of these entities to control too large an area of 
our lives. 

Now, let me answer your question, Perry, of how we can have 
democratic government really reconcile wide disagreements. One 
answer to this is that it does not have to reconcile them. Disagree- 
ments can exist. This is one of the great prides of democracy. 


Mr. Aprresy: I have often remarked, in this same vein, on the 
number of great political issues which have been heatedly debated 
in political campaigns in this country which never have been resolved. 
Of course, our whole approach to religion is to let everyone disagree 
about religion, about which they feel quite deeply. There are a great 
many issues which do not have to be resolved, and it is the genius 
of democracy that we do not resolve disagreements until we are ready 
to resolve them by some kind of majority consensus. 


Mr. Gropzins: I think of an English statesman who said that the 
only agreement which you need is an agreement on fundamentals and 
that all other matters you can safely afford to bicker about. This state- 
ment, I think, is an accurate one. 

Americans have a common value point of view. It may be nega- 
tively stated in terms of “leave us alone,” and it may be positively 
stated in terms of freedom, but the clash of fundamental views which 
the grousers about complex government see about us, I believe, is 
much overemphasized. It is hard to catch the common spirit of Amer- 
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ica, but, nevertheless, I think that it exists and I think that that is — 


sufficient to hold whatever disagreement Perry sees in this complex 
society. 


Mr. Perry: Granted that we can agree to disagree about many 
things, nevertheless there are various actions in which we have to 
engage together and in regard to which we have to have agreement. 
For example, in regard to the slums, if we are to do something, we 
all have to do more or less the same thing; in regard to traffic and 
the roads, it is impossible for me to have a road where I want it and 
for you have a road where you want it. In all these problems of action 
we have to act together. My question is how in these cases we can 
achieve, through government action, an agreement which would 
enable us to solve our problem. 


Mr. Appresy: It is true that there are a good many instances in 
which the gap between our private concerns and feasible public 
agreement on public policy is much too wide. But I think that we 
can devise means by which that gap may be narrowed by some kind 
of intermediate organization of affairs, intermediate organization 
of discussion, intermediate organization of issues. 

I have one example in mind of the problem of handling reclama- 
tion in the eleven western states. The Reclamation Association out 
there is a private organization. There are competing and different 
views and different reclamation districts; questions about whether 
to enlarge the district or not. When the Reclamation Association, 
dealing privately with all these districts, proposes a new district, the 
government in Washington can pretty well accept that as being in 
the public interest in the West. Then the Congress, the Bureau of 
the Budget, and the other departments of government in their inter- 
action in Washington can argue over the question about how much 
of national money and resources should be deployed to the extension 
of reclamation in the West. In that way the public interest, the gen- 


eral policy position, is arrived at quite systematically and very satis- 
factorily. 


Mr. Gropzins: What you say is that these private organizations 
serve the purpose of clarifying issues, of cutting down the number 
of choice points which particular individuals have to make. That is, 
these private organizations are filters through which individual views 
come, and it is the organizational view, representing large numbers 
of individuals, with which the government has to deal. One could 
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- extend this view one step further and say that the consensus that 
_ Perry looks for—the unity that Perry looks for—is achieved largely 
through the work of the nongovernmental private organizations. 


__ Mk. Perry: Now I have never been an organizations man, have 
never liked to join them. You make me feel that I have been guilty 
_of not fulfilling my duty toward government. Are you saying that 
government will work better if we build up a series of private organi- 
_ zations that filter issues and that present government with simplified 
issues and with information about the interests and the reconciliation 
_ of interests? 


Mr. Appiesy: Yes, indeed. Even in our present condition where 
we have not done too much of this too consciously, I think that 
lobbies serve, on the whole, a very fine purpose. There is a good deal 
‘of misunderstanding about lobbies. There is abuse of lobbying, and 
there are some corrupt lobbyists; but, on the whole, the prosecution 
of the various private interests which exist in this country and which 
are organized in various ways and through organization brings their 
interests to the attention of government, which is one very important 
aspect of pluralistic democracy. The government would be greatly 
~ bereft without the service of representations made by these private 
organizations. 


Mr. Gronpzins: I do not really feel too sorry about Perry’s not being 
a member of some political group. As a matter of fact, all those who 
are not organized into political groups perhaps make the largest group, 
and it is the potentiality of the unorganized to organize which has 
a very great leavening influence on politics in this country. Perry, 
you are in a pretty good position, I think. 


Mr. Perry: You make me feel better. What shall I do to improve 
my participation in government if you excuse me from organizations? 


Mr. Appresy: Oh, I would not want to excuse you permanently 
from organizations; their existence is a continuing opportunity for 
you. You should not join just for the sake of joining, but whenever 
you do have opinions which you want to prosecute, you can select 
memberships which will strengthen your own efforts; you can choose 
vehicles for prosecuting your points of view and that is a thing which 
too few people understand sufficiently. 


Mr. Gropzins: The really important thing about democracy is that 
democratic leaders always hayeto look over their shoulders to be 
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certain that the followers still follow. It is the distinction of our) 
democratic populations, I think, that as individuals or through exist-— 
ing groups, and very importantly through groups to be formed, these 
people may choose not to follow the leader and still remain outside 

barbed-wire fences. 


Mr. Perry: You encourage me. It seems to me, to look back over 
some of our discussion, that our problems are new and difficult and 
thrust themselves on us rapidly and urgently. We do, however, have 
great and new resources for solving our problems. I have faith that 
we can solve them, but I do not as yet see how or what part govern- 
ment shall play. 


Mr. Grovzins: For my part I think that America’s complexity is 
America’s strength and that the clash of ideas and the struggle for 
prestige and power are the very marks of democratic social order. 
They take their toll, but they also add immeasurably to the mature 
pleasures of life. We may all be appalled sometimes by Americans 
who seem to vacillate between doing everything and then doing 
nothing. But I think that it would be far more appalling to be caught - 
in a society where we could do only what we were told. We may 
be impressed sometime with the difficulty of making choices, and so 
we may sympathize with those who flee from freedom, but we would 
feel immeasurably more impoverished if we had no freedom to flee 
from, no free choices to make. These freedoms and these free choices 
are our democratic birthrights and our democratic glory. 


Mr. Appresy: I think that the people, in making these choices, do, 
on the whole, better than they themselves often believe that they 
do. For example, the political scientist should say that people should 
look usually to governors of large and cosmopolitan states for presi- 
dential candidates; and since the turn of this century, the people fairly 
consistently have looked in that direction. 

I would say too that we have a concern in complexity which is 
often fearful, because it is directed toward the future. We do not 
sufficiently appraise our achievements and are not sufficiently confi- 
dent because of what we have already done in managing and capitaliz- 
ing on complexity. We are really pretty well satisfied to live in our 
present state of complexity. The fear about which we have been talking 
here is nearly always a fear of the complexity tomorrow when these 
things get bigger and more numerous and more complex. I think that 
we can solve them tomorrow as well as we have yesterday and today. 


MANAGING COMPLEXITY* 
By PAUL APPLEBY 


Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship 


and Public Affairs, Syracuse University 


* 


SIZE and complexity, though related, are by no means synonymous, 
and it is the latter that should be the more perplexing. Yet even how 
complex a matter is depends very much on how one chooses to con- 
sider it; there are habits, attitudes and methods that make it more, 
rather than less, manageable. The complexity of large human organi- 
zations is very real, of course, but not overwhelmingly baffling for 
many or most of the millions who have become accustomed to work 
in them and skilled at such work. Yet there are those who turn from 
the possibility of understanding large organizations as they turn from 
a big problem in addition, And within large organizations I have 
observed individuals who, long habituated to relatively small thinking 
in some specialized units, have proved unable to work effectively at 
higher levels where the scope of perception has to be more compre- 
hensive of variously differentiated functional parts and their involve- 
ments. At the same time, I have observed others, different in train- 
ing, experience, and outlook, who could take the larger and more 
complex responsibilities in unbroken stride. .. . 

Civilization zs complexity; complexity cannot endure and extend 
without in some fashion being managed so as to endure and advance; 
and the problems of managing civilization are of necessity complicated 
matters. They can be only relatively and partially simplified, and the 
needed simplifications must be various and complementary. 

The advance of civilization is in fact impossible, and any prolifiera- 
tion of complexity that may be possible will lead only to the verge 
of chaos, unless we somehow rationalize it to our individual satisfac- 
tion and unless complex society somehow rationalizes itself in action. 
What may we see as guides to a realistic and useful approach to the 
business of making sense out of complexity? ... 

Living with complexity entails two kinds of problems in manage- 


* The selections used here are from a lecture by Mr. Appleby delivered at the Confer- 
ence on Ethics and Political Philosophy at the University of Chicago, July 6-18, 1953. 
(Printed by special permission.) 
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ment. One kind is individual and personal—one’s own management 
of his life in an environment of complexity, to fulfil his own sense 
of responsibility and to magnify his own sense of satisfaction. The 
other kind of problem is societal, involving how, through institutions, 
we make sense for ourselves as a whole out of the entire social com- 
plex in which we live together. For the meeting of both sets of prob- 
lems there are some skills which may be identified and developed, apart 
from those skills involved in designing basic structures. Some of these 
I may be able to suggest. 

In our personal lives we somewhat unconsciously simplify our prob- 
lems of decision-making by following the advice of persons whose 
attitudes and capacities we especially approve in various particulars. 
We seek out one person for advice on one matter, another person for 
advice on another. This is in general extremely sensible. In a way, 
this means that we delegate certain responsibilities to persons we 
think peculiarly able to assume them. Any true delegation is tentative 
and revocable; our part in these particular matters is to choose the 
persons to whom we delegate, to decide when and how much we 
rely on them. In other matters we ourselves are consulted by other 
friends. 

Similarly, we may find that certain organized groups, such as a 
political party, take rather consistently, on matters we feel we under- 
stand, positions with which we agree. We are warranted then in 
tending to accept that group’s position on matters we do not under- 
stand and do not feel an especial need to understand more fully. 
We are warranted in doing this even when we disagree on a number 
of matters, if the proportion of cases of disagreement is not too high 
and if the group represents our total positions better than any available 
and effective alternative group. Of course, in respect of disagreements 
it is our obligation to prosecute them within the organization to 
the point appropriate to our membership role and th- depth of our 
feeling. 

The whole field of strategy and tactics in agitation is an important 
and complicated one not much explored; it cannot be more than indi- 
cated here, where the point is simply to suggest that skill in group 
membership is important to the management of our lives under com- 
plex conditions. At the moment I wish to suggest also that most 
effective agitation, so far as current action is concerned, is usually con- 
fined within organizations which themselves are effective forces. But 


; 
; 
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_ membership in an organized group is itself a delegation which is 


partial, tentative, and revocable. At the group level, the individual 


_ expresses himself by the pattern of memberships he selects, as well 


. 


as by the differentiated roles he develops in them according to the 


_ varying degrees of his interest and his skill in group activity. 


It is helpful and heartening, rather than hurtful and disillusioning, 
to recognize that one can not know about everything, can not belong 
to everything, can not be a leader in all the organizations to which he 
belongs. One must develop for himself his own short-ballot forms, 
must select for himself the things he will wish to become especially 
informed about and be active in. In any group and in any field of 
interest there are special skills that are essential to any special influ- 
ence. Workways of the particular group must be learned, attention of 
the group must be earned. Our tradition of rugged individualism is 
as inappropriate in these matters as it is to the consideration of modern 
public policy. We are in the age of proliferating individuality, which 
is quite a different thing based upon special skills and requiring 
new social skills. 

The pattern of one’s memberships is of the highest significance. 
As a means of relating one’s self to complexity it is essential that the 


_ the pattern be more than nominally representative of that complexity. 


Businessmen who associate only with businessmen and read only “the 
papers” and trade journals, and physicians who read only medical 
journals and delegate their thinking about public affairs to the Amer- 
ican Medical Association are abrogating their capacity for the non- 
professional functioning they sometimes—and appropriately—aspire 
to. The individual, in his memberships and activities, needs to achieve 
patterns which narrow for him the very great gap between his special 
interests and his general involvements. This can be well done only by 
very conscious mangement of his exposures and activities to that 
highly important end. 

The second main class of problems in managing complexity com- 
prises those we may describe as “institutional” or “administrative.” 
Most actual decisions affecting the state of society are made in in- 
stitutions in the course of their operations. The degree to which, the 
directness of which, and the manner in which small publics and 
large publics influence these decisions vary according to the control 
facilities available to.these various publics. Customers are supposed 
collectively to exercise great control over those from whom they 
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buy, for example, because customers have available in theory, and 


sometimes in fact, the sanction of refusing to purchase. Just what 


decisions made by newspaper publishers and editors are subject to 
conscious influence by subscribers or advertisers, how much the in- 
fluence is, and in what circumstances it exists would provide one of 
many fields of possible inquiry relevant to this general phenomenon. 
The whole field of private organization contains almost innumerable 
variations of popular control and responsiveness for organizations to 
popular expectations and drives, but in general the popular interests 
are believed to be sufficiently served by this variation and by a 
popular capacity to choose within it. This belief has tended on the 
whole to divert inquiry into the reality. 

Political democracy, on the other hand, partly because of opposite 
assumptions, provides the most systematic and thoroughgoing pro- 
cedures yet devised for popular control of one important field of 
decision-making—the governmental. Indirectly, for the most part, 
political democracy serves also as a channel for popular influence on 
distinctly private decision-making. With its sovereign capacity to in- 
tervene, its presence sensitizes private decision-makers to the possibility 
of intervention and, therefore, to public opinion. Popular efforts to 
secure governmental intervention in some matter theretofore deemed 
private, even when they fail, have some effect. The patterns of political 
democracy also affect popular expectations in the private field, in- 
fluencing mores and workways in subtle fashion. 

It is, indeed, the pattern of mores and expectations built up under 
and in association with political democracy that provides the principal, 
pervasive restraint on decision-makers, public or private, rather than 
anything more formal or tangible. Thus it may be observed that 
closely similar laws, charters and by-laws in different cultural settings 
have quite different operational meanings. It is the general culture 
that sets the boundaries defining the outrageous and intolerable. It 
is the pluralistic pool of ideas and attitudes, and their potentiality for 
crystallizing significantly, that much more narrowly defines for deci- 
sion-makers the positively and generally feasible and acceptable. In all 
organizations vested with any substantial power in our society, the 
area of discretion available to the decision-makers is very much nar- 
rower, and the complicated process of decision-making much more 
limiting of discretion, than most poeple are inclined to believe. 

Insofar as this is true in private organizations, it is attributable 
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in part to the complexity of the materials of judgment characteristic 
of a high state of civilization. In varying degrees among private or- 
_ ganizations it is attributable in another part, according to their external 
' “involvements, to other power factors. It is further and crucially at- 
_tributable to the peculiar mores deriving from political democracy and 

“to the overriding potentialities of government as a superior power 
"factor. 

In no other center of important decision-making, however, is the 
area of discretion open to decision-makers nearly so restricted as it 
is within government itself. To this end, a deep popular concern has 
built many special organic structures complicating and retarding the 
decision-making process. In government, systematic processes of a 
=sort hardly imaginable for the Founding Fathers have further con- 
fined discretion, further heightened responsibility, and created new 
and heavy sanctions to hang over the heads of decision-makers. The 
observer unfamiliar with governmental reality squanders great nervous 
energy worrying lest “the bureaucrat” do things no bureaucrat would 
have the remotest inclination to do, knowing it so infeasible as not to 
be aware of even bothering to give it consideration. The citizen, to 
be effective, needs much more clearly to understand the decision- 
making process, needs to worry less about some things and be more 
vigilant about some others. If he is going to contribute to the man- 
agement of society’s complexity, he needs better to understand man- 
agement as the especially responsible deal with it. 

The primary source of the salutary protections of popular interests 
that I have tried to sketch is in our basic civil liberties and the ar- 
rangements establishing political democracy. Popular sentiments would 
be enormously slower and vastly more limited in effectiveness in all 
areas of decision-making, private as well as public, if speech and 
assembly were not free, if periodic elections were not assured, and 
if the franchise were less widely extended. In such conditions the 
society itself would be less complex, realized popular attitudes less 
various, and dependence on leadership greatly enhanced. Even in 
our relatively free condition, however, it should be pointed out that 
discussion of the conduct of most private organizations is, in practice, 
highly restricted. The press focuses no such searchlights on them as 
it turns on government—especially national government. The citizen 
has few facilities for viewing these private activities critically and is 
much restrained by fear of economic and social sanctions. One can 
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happily delegate parts of one’s own responsibilities for decision-mak ing 
only because one has the means for revoking these delegations and | 
facilities for expressing judgment-when one has a judgment and 
feels deeply about it. aa; 
Beyond these basic freedoms and institutional arrangements for 
political democracy, increasing complexity poses many questions about 
needed extensions of arrangements for integrating complex society — 
in its pluralistic terms, giving more effective popular access to the 
decision-makers, and providing more systematically for successive 
translations of the special interests into more general interest, coordinat- 
ing these interests at various levels of generality. In general and com- 
prehensive terms we have one of the least organized of societies, while 
in detail the most highly organized one. It is probably true that we _ 
have, among large or advanced nations, the one least integrated by 
a very substantial margin. It is probably true, too, that we have less 
skill in relating our individual and group selves, our interests and ~ 
ideas, to the social and political generality. The tempo of change from — 
pioneering simplicity to a tremendous complexity of interdependence 
has been such that we have not at all caught up in this particular. With - 
all our specialized learning we have advanced little in our learning — 
about living together and living with complexity. We need rather 
desperately, I think, to turn more of our attention to organization, — 
to structure, to administration, to decision-making, and to the skills 
of membership essential to a popularly oriented society and to popular~ 
government. We need much more consciously to develop a larger pool — 
of leadership capacities, a larger proportion of persons especially — 
equipped to deal, intellectually and in operational decision-making, 
with the relationships between innumerable facts, functions and forces 
which simply and superficially appear highly unlike. 
Complicated affairs can be sensibly dealt with only by rather com- 
plicated arrangements for taking care of them. These arrangements 
must provide for successive translations of facts, functions, and forces 
at higher and higher levels of functional abstraction. This, I think, © 
is the important common focus for the broadly intellectual, the liberal- 
ly trained, the high-level politicians, and the high-level administrators. 


